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THE EARLY 
PERUVIAN ECONOMY 


The finely formed water jug illustrated 
here is typical of the highly-developed 
pottery-making art practiced by the Incas 
of ancient Peru. 

This and other arts were a natural out- 
growth of the Inca’s way of life. Lands, 
grain, cattle—all were owned and con- 


trolled by the head of a local communal 





group. In spite of the development of art, 


Inca Water Jug, on exhibit 


at Carnegie Museum. the economy remained simple. 

Without trade or industry, there was 
no need to coin money, and so no need for a banking system. Not until the 
Spaniards conquered the Incas and began to develop the country’s riches did 
the need for money and a banking system become apparent. 

So it has been throughout history. The development of coinage and banking 
naturally follows the commercial awakening of a country—banking practices 
becoming more highly developed as the economic needs of the country become 


more complex. 





MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
Closed Independence Day and Labor Day 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snack Bar 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., weekdays 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 


COVER 

A grouping of medals and buttons, 
souvenirs of past presidential elec- 
tion campaigns, is shown on the 
cover. Included are pieces used by 
Whigs, Democrats, Republicans, 
Socialists, Prohibitionists, and Con- 
stitutional Unionists. 

An exhibit of these campaign 
tokens, loaned by Henry G. Was- 
son, Jr., of Pittsburgh, will be on 
display in the foyer of the Mu- 
seum, near the Art and Nature 
Shop, until November. 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE, 
dedicated to literature, science, and 
att, is published monthly (except 
July and August) at 4400 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, 
in behalf of Carnegie Institute, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, and 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
James M. Bovard, editor; Jeannette 
F. Seneff, associate editor; Melva Z. 
Bodel, advertising manager. Tele- 
phone MAyflower 1-7300. Volume 
- XXX Number 6. June, 1956. Per- 
mission to reprint articles will be 
granted on request. Copies regularly 
sent to members of Carnegie Insti- 
tute Society. Subscriptions outside 
Allegheny County $2.00 a year. 





Monday-Friday 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.M., reference services to 10:00 P.M. 
Saturdays 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., July through September 1 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., reference services only 

Cnet Independence Day and Labor Day 
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SUMMER CALENDAR 


FROM THE FINE ARTS COLLECTION 

A selection of old-master and modern drawings, water 
colors, and prints from the permanent collection may be 
seen in fine arts galleries E, F, G, and H through the 
summer months. Among the artists represented are 
Diirer, Rembrandt, Tintoretto, Goya, Picasso, Matisse, 
and more than one hundred others. 


PAINTINGS BY RUSSELL TWIGGS 

Oil paintings and drawings by a member of the 
painting and design staff at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology continue on exhibit through June 10. 

This is the second in a series of four one-man shows by 
Pittsburgh artists that has included Samuel Rosenberg 
and will present Tom Rowlands and Marie Tuicillo Kelly 
in the autumn. 


ADULT HOBBY CLASSES EXHIBIT 

Paintings, sculpture, and toleware, the work of adult 
students in hobby classes at the Institute this season, 
will remain on display through June 10. 


LANDSCAPE DRAWING AND PAINTING 

Roy Hilton and Raymond Simboli will be teaching 
outdoor painting classes for six weeks beginning June 18. 
For information regarding the schedule, telephone the 
Division of Education. Registration fee of $12.00 is 
charged for these courses for adults. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 

First floor Sculpture Court, designed to the dimensions 
of the Parthenon, displaying plaster casts of classic 
Greek and Roman sculpture, also tapestries, armor, and 
medieval furniture; Hall of Architecture offering archi- 
tectural monuments from ancient times through the 
Renaissance, reproduced in plaster, and bronze casts of 
objects from Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

Second floor Paintings owned by the Institute on per- 
manent exhibition (the old masters in gallery A; modern 
European painters in B, among them Monet, Rouaulr, 
Pissarro, Derain, Redon, and Cassatt; the Americans in 
C, among these, Whistler, Blythe, Harnett, Kane, Homer, 
and Burchfield); Hall of Decorative Arts with objects of 
ivory, wood, metal, pottery, and porcelain; in the Treasure 
Room, a selection of glass from the Institute collection; 
recent acquisitions in the Alcove, including the Lawman, 
Glackens, S. Macdonald-Wright, and Maurer discussed 
on page 193. 

Third floor Among artists in the Gallery of Contempo- 
rary Art—Manessier, Singier, Baziotes, Birolli, Bazaine, 
and Calcagno. 


SUMMER READING 

Any borrower at Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh may 
take out ten books (that have been checked with the 
librarian, as current best-sellers may not be included) for 
the summer to September 15. Every resident of the 
County is now entitled to a free borrower's card. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell will continue his organ recitals in 
Music Hall through June, each Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 o'clock. Linda Sue Greer will join Dr. Bidwell 
June 3 to play the Greig Concerto in A Minor. The recitals 
will resume after summer hiatus on September 30. 


PICTURE POSTCARD 

A new postcard with attractive color photograph of 
Carnegie Institute is now for sale (Sc) at the Art and 
Nature Shop and generally around the city. The photo 
was taken by J. E. Ihrig, a locomotive engineer. 


MUSEUM 

First floor DeEapLiNe For WILDLIFE, coMservation ex- 
hibit sponsored by the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion and containing a mountain waterfall; Marine Hall 
with big-game and coral-reef fishes collected by the late 
J. Verner Scaife, Jr., and many easy-to-absorb facts 
about the sea; the world-famous Dinosaur Hall con- 
taining Diplodocus carnegii, Apatosaurus louisae, and 
Tyrannosaurus rex, and also an outstanding collection of 
ammonites; Fossil Mammal Hall with fossils of the 
Cenozoic Era and the Panoroll, a pictorial presentation; 
Insect and Invertebrate Hall with enlarged glass models, 
habitat groups, and a “‘tree of life’’ of the insect world; 
Bird and Reptile Hall with many habitat groups of 
birds, the poisonous and nonpoisonous snakes of Penn- 
sylvania; and exhibit of Dots or THe United Nations. 

Second floor Mammal Hall featuring habitat groups of 
North American and African mammals, also a col- 
lection of all mammals of Pennsylvania; Botany Hall 
with habitat cases demonstrating adaptation of plants 
to environment—Florida hammock, Pennsylvania spring 
woodland, Arizona desert, Mt. Rainier meadow. 

Third floor American Indian Hall with wax figures of 
Sioux, Hopi, Zuni, Navajo, Yuma, and Chippewa 
Indians, as well as arrowheads and spear points, pots 
and bone fishhooks from the tri-state area; Ancient Near 
East Hall presenting the culture of Egypt with a “‘soul 
boat”’ of Sesostris III, a predynastic burial, mummies of 
people, animals, and birds, together with jewelry, 


tools, and textiles. In addition, a small number of ob- 


jects recently excavated from Qataban in South Arabia; 
Transportation Hall with models of vehicles employed 
by men of many places and times to move themselves 
and their goods by land and water. 
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THE FAMILY OF MAN 


An introduction to the autumn exhibition 


believe THe Famity 

or Man exhibition 
is the most ambitious 
and challenging proj- 
ect photography has 
ever attempted. 

The exhibition 
demonstrates that the 
art of photography is 
a dynamic process of 
giving form to ideas 
and of explaining man 
to man. It was con- 
ceived as a mirror of 
the universal elements 
and emotions in the 
everydayness of life—as a mirror of the es- 
sential oneness of mankind throughout the 
world. 

We sought and selected photographs, made 
in all parts of the world, of the gamut of life 
from birth to death with emphasis on the 
daily relationships of man to himself, to his 
family, to the community and to the world 
we live in—subject matter ranging from 
babies to philosophers, from the kinder- 
garten to the university, from primitive 
peoples to the Councils of the United Nations. 
Photographs of lovers and marriage and 
child-bearing, of the family unit with its joys, 
trials and tribulations, its deep-rooted de- 
votions and its antagonisms. Photographs of 
the home in all its warmth and magnificence, 
its heartaches and exaltations. Photographs 
of the individual and the family unit in its 
reactions to the beginnings of life and con- 
tinuing on through death and burial. Photo- 
gtaphs concerned with man in relation to his 





Eugene Harris, Popular Photography, Peru 
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EDWARD STEICHEN 


environment, to the 
beauty and richness of 
the earth he has in- 
herited and what he 
has done with this in- 
heritance, the good 
and the great things, 
the stupid and the 
destructive things. 

Photographs con- 
cerned with the re- 
ligious rather than re- 
ligions. With basic 
human consciousness 
rather than social 
consciousness. Photo- 
graphs concerned with man’s dreams and as- 
pirations and photographs of the flaming 
creative forces of love and truth and the cor- 
rosive evil inherent in the lie. 

For almost three years we have been search- 
ing for these images. Over two million photo- 
graphs from every corner of the earth have 
come to us—from individuals, collections, 
and files. We screened them until we had ten 
thousand. Then came the almost unbearable 
task of reducing these to 503 photographs 
from 68 countries. The photographers who 
took them—273 men and women—are ama- 
teurs and professionals, famed and unknown. 

Tue Famity or Man has been created in a 
passionate spirit of devoted love and faith 
in man. 

LEON ANTHONY ARKUS 

THE Famity or Man, undoubtedly the most 
impressive photographic exhibit ever ar- 
ranged, will open on Founder-Patrons Day 
evening, October 18, in the Department of 








Shirley Burden, U.S.A. 


Fine Arts, and extend through December 2. 

The exhibition effectively demonstrates 
that the art of photography is a dynamic 
process of giving form to ideas and explaining 
man to man. Carl Sandburg has written of the 
exhibit: “You travel and see what the camera 
saw... . People! flung wide and far, born 
into toil, struggle, blood and dreams, among 
lovers, eaters, drinkers, workers, loafers, 
fighters, players, gamblers . . one big 
family hugging close to the ball of earth for 
its life and being.”’ 

Tue Famity or Man was created by Edward 
Steichen, director of the department of pho- 
tography at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York, with the assistance of Wayne 
Miller. It was first shown at the Museum of 
Modern Art, where it attracted more than 
two hundred and seventy thousand visitors 
within a period of fifteen weeks, more people 
than had been recorded at any other exhibi- 
tion of its kind. It has traveled to other cities 
and made a profound impression upon critics, 
photographers, and the national public. The 
exhibit will be shown in its entirety in the 
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third-floor galleries of Carnegie Institute. 
Accompanying the show is an illustrated 
catalogue. 

Edward Steichen has been head of the 
photography department at the Museum of 
Modern Art since 1947, and was chief photog- 
rapher for Condé Nast publications from 1923 
to 1938. For more than forty years he has 
divided his interest between painting and 
photography, finally concentrating on pho- 
tography alone. He headed photographic 
work for the Army Air Service in World 
War I, and Naval Aviation in World War II, 
and he supervised the Navy film, The Fighting 
Lady. He has received awards from the Urban 
League for ‘‘making mankind proud of its 
humanity,’” from the American Institute of 
Architects, the American Society of Maga- 
zine Photographers, and the Philadelphia 
Museum School of Art. 

Mr. Steichen traveled in eleven countries 
and twenty-nine cities in Europe during 1952 
to search for material for THe Famity or 
Man, and has personally arranged for show- 
ing of the exhibition in Japan, Berlin, Am- 
sterdam, Munich, Paris, and London, as well 
as its original appearance at the Museum of 
Modern Art. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


uTpoor Painting Class will be held 

Tuesday and Thursday mornings from 
June 28 throughout July, 9:00 to 11:00 
o'clock. Any interested boy or girl (aged ten 
to twelve years) is welcome to attend with- 
out registration fee. 

Two Nature Clubs will each spend two 
mornings weekly during July at the Museum, 
10:00 to 11:30 o’clock. These are open to six- 
to sixteen-year-olds, who will be grouped by 
age. Registration is July 5. No fee. 

Story Hour at the Library is for children 
of all ages. It will be each Wednesday at 
2:30 p.m., through July and August. 
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ie the nineteenth century biologists faced 
the tremendous task of assembling vast 
quantities of data about living things. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of species had to be given 
names so that those who were studying their 
anatomy, behavior, and other characteristics 
could have some means of referring to them. 
The staggering amount of groundwork that 
had to be done resulted in narrow specializa- 
tion on the part of most workers. About the 
turn of this century a new science came into 
being; that of ecology, which concerned it- 
self with living plants and animals at home, 
for the word itself comes from a Greek root 
meaning home. The pioneer ecologists antici- 
pated recent magazine emphasis upon how 
others live. Unfortunately they fell into the 
pitfall of many new sciences, that of believ- 
ing use of highly technical terms would 
dignify this new approach to biology. Ex- 
treme preoccupation with technical terms led 
one sensible practitioner to define an eco- 
logist as “‘a man who invariably calls a 
spade a geotome.”’ 

Over the years Carnegie Museum has had 
many scientists on its staff who have made 
important contributions to our knowledge of 
living plants and animals in their natural 
communities. These studies have been carried 
out under far-from-ideal conditions, and some 
investigations have not been attempted be- 
cause facilities were wanting. The biologist 
who wishes to probe the domestic secrets of 
a wren, to learn what stimulus causes snap- 
ping turtles to take cross-country hikes, or to 
discover how violets get to new ground has a 
very difficult task. Laboratory experiments 
provide many clues, but no one can hope to 
understand a plant or an animal fully with- 
out studying it at home among its neighbors. 


POWDERMILL NATURE RESERVE 


M. GRAHAM NETTING 


Field trips are not the answer; they can be 
as much fun as a visit with distant friends, 
but in both cases more time is usually spent 
in traveling than in visiting. Every city mu- 
seum or university—and most such institu- 
tions are located in cities—needs a field sta- 
tion where scientists and students can spy 
upon normal, unconfined creatures, adjusting 
their schedules to the activity cycles of the 
species under observation. To be sure, many 
protected areas, such as parks and cemeteries, 
provide important wildlife sanctuaries in 
cities, but a zoologist who crawls about a 
cemetery at midnight, or attempts to observe 
nocturnal activities of birds in a public park 
with a snooperscope, is more apt to excite 
police curiosity than to learn any startling 
facts about animals. 

Another advantage of a permanent field 
station is that long-term research projects 
can be undertaken. It is both discouraging 


POWDERMILL RUN IS ONE OF THREE STREAMS 
ON THE NEW WESTMORELAND COUNTY RESERVE 








and wasteful to mark plants or animals on 
privately held land, to follow their develop- 
ment or movements for a period of years, and 
then to have the experiment abruptly termi- 
nated by sale of the property for housing or 
factory sites. Zoologists are constantly asked 
how long various animals live. Only marked 
specimens roaming free in their natural 
haunts can provide the answer, and then only 
if their habitat is not destroyed to make room 
for a “‘miracle mile.”’ 

Fortunately the Museum’s long-held dream 
of land of its own for a biological preserve 
and outdoor laboratory has now been realized 
through the generosity of General and Mrs. 
Richard K. Mellon and Dr. and Mrs. Alan M. 
Scaife. These interested conservationists and 
good friends of the Museum have presented a 
forested tract of 852 acres in Cook Township, 
Westmoreland County, to be maintained per- 
manently as Powdermill Nature Reserve. The 
property, which is ideally suited for the 
scientific study of montane plants and ani- 
mals, lies in the Ligonier Valley about nine 
miles south of Ligonier. It affords a variety 
of habitat conditions along its streams— 
Powdermill Run, Phoebe Run, and a branch 
of Whiteoak Run, and at altitudes ranging 
from about 1,450 to 1,950 feet. The steep slopes 
are covered with good second-growth forest 
of varied composition and different age 
classes. 

Museum scientists began a biological in- 
ventory of the Reserve almost as soon as the 
ink on the deed was dry—and certainly be- 
fore the rains of this unusually wet season had 
diminished! The very first census party, on 
May 3, 1956, made a notable discovery. 
Harry K. Clench, associate curator of insects, 
caught the first Pennsylvania specimen of one 
of the rarest of North American butterflies, 
a tiny lycaenid known as the Early Hair- 
streak, Erora laeta, of which probably fewer 
than 50 individuals have been collected over 








ALREADY MUSEUM SCIENTISTS ARE AT WORK 


its extensive range from Quebec to Tennessee 
in a period of 95 years. Other discoveries are 
bound to follow as inventorying, a prereq- 
uisite for other studies, continues. 

The Museum will make careful analysis of 
the terrain and types of forest, prior to estab- 
lishing three areas in the Reserve. These will 
consist of: (1) a small headquarters area where 
buildings will be situated; (2) an experi- 
mental area where various plantings, habitat 
improvement and wildlife management 
studies may be conducted; and (3) a sanctuary 
or natural area, the largest and most im- 
portant part of the Reserve. This latter sub- 
division will be essentially a living museum 
where naturally occurring changes in vegeta- 


Dr. Netting, director of Carnegie Museum and for 
many years herpetologist on its staff, has recently been 
elected chairman of the Recreation, Conservation and 
Park Council of the Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development. Created in 1949, the Council 
cooperates with governmental bodies to improve, en- 
large, and create recreational areas through western 
Pennsylvania. It is cosponsor of the spring and fall 
flower shows at Phipps Conservatory and has just pub- 
lished the second edition of its popular Recreation Guide 
to the Pittsburgh Region. 
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tion and animal populations may be ob- 
served and documented. The motto for the 
sanctuary, an “‘island’’ of natural conditions 
in a countryside developed, cultivated, and 
landscaped by man, might well be: *‘Let God 
have His way.”’ 

The Powdermill Nature Reserve will be a 
separate and distinct operation of Carnegie 
Museum, correlated with the Museum's other 
activities but neither dependent upon nor 
subservient to them. It will be administered 
by a board of managers with combined rep- 
resentation of trustees of Carnegie Institute, 
staff members of the Museum, and persons 
interested in the work of the Museum. The 
initial board consists of General Mellon, 
chairman of the Museum committee of the 
Institute’s board of trustees; William R. 
Oliver and Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., both 
members of the Museum committee; Mrs. 
A. W. Schmidt of Pittsburgh and Ligonier; 
the Director of Carnegie Museum; and two 
staff scientists, Neil D. Richmond, curator of 
amphibians and reptiles, and LeRoy K. 
Henry, curator of plants, who were elected 





Photos by Neil D. Richmond 
ROAD THROUGH THE WOODS AT POWDERMILL 





by their colleagues on the scientific staff of 
the Museum. 

The Reserve will have no direct connection 
with other wildlife or conservation organi- 
zations in the Ligonier area, such as Rachel- 
wood Wildlife Preserve, Ligonier Township 
Sportsmen’s Club, or Laughlintown Protec- 
tive Association. Close liaison will be main- 
tained with the Fish Commission, Game 
Commission, and Department of Forests and 
Waters of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, and with the United States Forest 
Service and Soil Conservation Service. These 
public agencies are deeply interested in basic, 
long-term research studies of the type planned 
at the Reserve. 

The Reserve cannot draw upon the present 
limited funds of the Museum and will be de- 
pendent upon outside gifts for buildings, 
operating expenses, and scientific studies. 
Initial funds have been provided by the 
Richard King Mellon Foundation and the 
Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation. 

The Reserve as a whole cannot be opened 
to the public for recreational use without 
defeating its primary purpose of serving as an 
outdoor research laboratory and a reservoir of 
unspoiled natural communities for the future. 
A small museum building in the headquarters 
area, with displays of the local plants and 
animals, open to the public at specified times, 
is a distinct possibility when funds permit. 
Studies made on the Reserve will undoubtedly 
be of direct benefit to sportsmen, foresters, 
biologists, and nature lovers in general. 
While their studies are in progress, scientists 
often appear antisocial; this is a tribute to 
their dedication to the goal of increasing hu- 
man knowledge rather than a tendency to- 
ward self-immolation. They take the long 
view; they are concerned about the type of 
world your children will inherit, the living 
insurance for crowded populations fifty years 
hence. 








FOR A PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 


Tue year 1956 is a 
rather special one, 
marked as it will be 
by a presidential 
election, and by 
what has been 
called “‘the quad- 
rennial madness of 
the American 
people,’” the cam- 
paign that will precede the election itself. 
For no other American institution has caused 
such extremes of enthusiasm and bitter par- 
tisanship, or presented a more stirring spec- 
tacle, than has the presidential campaign 
with its torchlight parades, frenzied con- 
ventions, and often extravagant oratory. 

This national phenomenon is brought into 
sharper focus by a new exhibit at Carnegie 
Museum of campaign medals and badges, 
selected chiefly from the collection of Henry 
G. Wasson, Jr., a Pittsburgh attorney who 
has formed one of the finest cabinets of such 
political material in existence. Although it 
may be surpassed in size, the Wasson collec- 
tion is especially notable for the magnificent 
preservation of individual 
specimens covering the en- 
tire span of presidential 
politics from 1832 to the 
present time. 

The year of Andrew Jack- 
son’s election to a second 
term, 1832, was the first in 
which a national nominat- 
ing convention was held, 
and apparently at this time 
also began the custom of 
wearing a token, medalet, 
or button that bore the like- 





LINCOLN, 1860 
Ferrotype 
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WILLIAM W. WOODSIDE 


ness of one’s favorite candidate, coupled with 
campaign slogans or quotations from the 
candidate’s speeches. From then on, such 
souvenirs have increased in number and variety 
with each election, so that only a small part 
of the available types could be shown. The 
selection on display includes representative 
examples from each presidential contest, and 
thereby details the evolution of the campaign 
badge in a bird's-eye view of our nation’s 
political history. 

Throughout the nineteenth century elabo- 
rate ribbons were worn by local delegations 
to conventions, or by the many political 
clubs that paraded in the interest of one party 
or another. Only a few could be shown be- 
cause of their size, but these are remarkable 
in having survived in virtually as good con- 
dition as when they were made. One, from 
the 1840 campaign, presents an example of 
the verse that characterized political writing 
of the time. 

By far the largest number of badges, how- 
ever, take the form of medalets or buttons, by 
the wearing of which an individual could 
daily declare his adherence to candidate and 





SATIRICAL TOKENS OF THE JACKSON PERIOD 
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AN ANTI-BRYAN TOKEN 
THE FREE SILVER CAMPAIGN, 1896 


party. For the most part these are metal— 
brass, copper, silver, and tin are com- 
monest—until after the Civil War. The re- 
maining years of the century produced a 
steadily increasing assortment of gadgets. 
For example, there is a miniature Rough 
Rider's hat referring to Theodore Roosevelt's 
war record and to his slogan, ‘‘My hat is in 
the ring.’’ Brass clothing buttons, pencils, 
earrings, pins, and cuff links proclaim the 
virtues of this or that party. Finally, about 
the turn of the century, the celluloid or metal 
pin came into use and is today almost the 
only form. 

Perhaps the most pleasing form of cam- 
paign badge is the ferrotype, first used in the 
campaign of 1860. Actually a miniature 
daguerreotype photograph, the ferrotype was 
enclosed in a brass frame bearing the name of 
the candidate. Usually ferrotypes were 
mounted in pairs, the presidential nominee's 





Mr. Woodside is honorary curator of coins and medals 
at Carnegie Museum. He is a Fellow of the American 
Numismatic Society, and a past president of the Western 
Pennsylvania Numismatic Society. 
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picture on one side and that of his running 
mate on the other. After a relatively short 
time these charming portraits were superseded 
by more conventional photography, and be-’ 
cause they are easily scratched and readily 
damaged by dampness, ferrotypes are rarely 
found today in such perfect condition as 
those in the Wasson collection. 

Entirely different political pieces are those 
that satirize or ridicule the opposition candi- 
date or party. Today we frown upon the use 
of personalities or vituperative criticism in 
campaigning, but the tokens indicate that 
rough-and-tumble attack has been a pretty 
general characteristic of election years. Thus 
we find Jackson and Van Buren derided for 
their position on the controversy over the 
Bank of the United States, General McClellan 
C*Little Mac’’ to his troops) becomes **Very 
Little Mac,’’ Mark Hanna is renamed ‘‘Trade- 
Mark Hanna,’’ and Samuel Tilden is accused 
of evading the income tax and even of killing 
his own party. Most of our readers will recall 
the flood of anti-Roosevelt buttons that ap- 
peared during the Willkie campaign of 1940, 
ranging from ‘‘My Friends, Goodbye’’ to ‘“‘I 
Want to be a Captain, Too.”’ 

At no period has the number of satirical 
pieces attained the volume issued during 





LOG CABIN AND CIDER BARREL 
WERE CAMPAIGN TRADE-MARKS 
FOR WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 











William Jennings Bryan's ‘‘Free Silver’’ cam- 
paigns of 1896 and 1900. The Democratic 
platform called for free coinage of silver in a 
ratio of 16 to 1 with gold, and politicians and 
diemakers both seized happily upon this 
opportunity to produce dozens of varieties. 
Imitations of a dollar but the size of a saucer 
and copies of the then-current dime larger 
than a silver dollar obviously were meant to 
show that the Democratic proposal would 
mean a currency both physically and eco- 
nomically unmanageable. Another substi- 
tutes a goose with a donkey's head for the 
American eagle, with such legends as ‘United 
Snakes of America,’’ “‘In Bryan We Trust”’ 
and “16 to 1—Nit.”’ 

The more conventional pieces, on the other 
hand, give us portraits of nearly all the candi- 
dates, in every degree of excellence from the 
work of leading contemporary sculptors to 
mere caricatures made by earnest but un- 




















them to have. 


Copr. 1954, Pennsylvania Bankers Association 


Most people put off making a Will until it’s too late. You 
can’t know when you will need a Will, and that’s precisely 
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can see that your Will carries out your wishes and meets all 
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In addition, we can help with your estate plans. Consult 
your lawyer and our Trust Department now, and plan for 
your family the kind of protection you know you want 
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skilled journeymen. Here too are the cam- 
paign slogans, many famous, others familiar 
only to students of history—‘‘The Hero of 
Tippecanoe’’ (William Henry Harrison); 
‘The Railsplitter’’ (Abraham Lincoln); ‘The 
Cross of Gold’’ (William Jennings Bryan); 
““General (Zachary) Taylor Never Surren- 
ders’’; and ‘The Little Giant’’ (Stephen A. 
Douglas). William Henry Harrison, ‘‘The 
Log Cabin Candidate,’’ and James A. Gar- 
field, ‘““The Canal Boy,’’ both made capital 
of their humble origins. Former generals 
often detail their military successes—John C. 
Fremont even advances the doubtful claim of 
having defeated Stonewall Jackson. 

Other inscriptions achieve a descriptive 
exuberance that could stem from no other 
source than campaign oratory; for example, 
‘*The Rocky Mountains echo back Fremont,” 
and ‘‘Buchanan—the crisis demands his pro- 

(Turn to page 197) 
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NEW AMERICAN PAINTINGS ACQUIRED 


Lawman, Glackens, Maurer, and S. Macdonald-Wright 


N announcing the recent acquisition of four 

American paintings, the youngest of which 
is forty years old, I am reminded once again 
of that fascinating question of the degree of 
our cultural dependence upon Europe, the 
degree of our originality as Americans in the 
matter of creative art. An old gentleman in 
his eighties, who has spent most of his life in 
Europe, recently spoke to me in glowing 
terms of Winslow Homer. “‘He is the first 
truly American painter,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I 
mean, he is the first American to show: no 
European influences at all.”’ 

I was rashly tempted to respond with the 
rude word, ‘‘nonsense,’’ but instead allowed 
him to enjoy his ingenuous opinion without 
opposition. After a long exile, he was ex- 
pressing a renewed pleasure in his native land. 

And so, too, may we savor certain Ameri- 
can characteristics or flavors in our arts, but 
not at the expense of basic facts. Of these, 
surely the most primary is that a picture must 
needs be aboriginal—a real Indian sand 
painting—to fulfill my old friend's ideal of a 
strictly American product. Otherwise it has 
been painted in accordance with imported 
traditions and conventions, whether they be 
oriental or occidental. Our art, like our en- 
tire culture, is of course largely European in 
origin, just as we ourselves extend a Euro- 
pean civilization of mixed lineage upon this 
new continent. 

This point is happily forgotten every once 
in a while, as in the thirties when regional- 
ism as well as nationalism flourished through- 
out the country. At that particular time, I re- 
member, it was widely asserted that a kind 
of International Plot existed, supported by 
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nefarious Parisian dealers, to destroy the 
honest character of our native American 
artists and to undermine the taste of our 
American collectors. Study of art in Europe 
was suddenly regarded with the deepest sus- 
picion, while the portrayal of The American 
Scene, as in the works of such men as Benton 
and Grant Wood, was thought synonymous 
with clean living and right thinking—pic- 
torially speaking. See, Buy, and Paint 
America First were the orders of the day. 

In a sense this was an exaggeration and 
even a misrepresentation of an idea that had 
already been exploited during the first two 
decades of the century. The men of the so- 
called Ash Can School (who first showed in 
1908 at the Macbeth Gallery in New York 
as The Eight) had discovered the natural 
charm of the American urban scene, just as 
in the previous century the Hudson River 
painters had specialized in American rural 
subjects. 

But these earlier groups were by no means 
prepared to deny their essential dependence 
upon the great European traditions out of 
which their own art had been nourished and 
developed. In fact, William Glackens—whose 
La Villette (1895) we now acquire—may 
be seen to have derived his first mature pic- 
torial style from Manet, and his lifelong 
direction from Renoir. Manet’s cocky and 
incisive shorthand, charged with freshness 
and good humor, was just the style to de- 
light young Glackens, whose life up until his 
twenty-fifth year had been dedicated to 
journalistic caricature and illustration. 

Then in Europe for the first time, Glackens 
rejoiced in the example of such a notable 






































European realist as Edouard Manet, and he 
painted a group of canvases in emulation of 
his hero’s manner. Eleven years later, after a 
second visit to Europe, recognition began to 
be offered him when Chez Mouquin received 
Honorable Mention in our CarngGiE INTER- 
NATIONAL ExuH1BiTI0n of 1906. 

American artists like William Glackens 
never for a moment challenged the great 
European heritage or questioned the validity 
of their own development from within its 
root system. Moreover, they have often en- 
couraged our American collectors and mu- 
seums to redouble their energy in bringing to 
our shores the finest examples of the Euro- 
pean masters, both past and present. Just as 
Mary Cassatt guided the Havemeyers in their 
rich collecting, so Glackens is said to have 
started Albert C. Barnes in his fabulous as- 
semblage of postimpressionist works for the 
Barnes Foundation in Merion, Pennsylvania. 
Glackens understood that it is only through 
such life lines as this that Americans can 
keep in touch with the finest work done 
within the tradition to which they belong 
and within which they themselves participate. 
It is difficult to believe, in view of our own 
richer experience with grotesque subject 
matter, that The Eight of the Ash Can School 
were reviled for their adoption of ugly themes. 
We look at this pretty cast-iron bridge 
(which may still be seen lifting itself like a 
raised eyebrow over a canal in a working- 
class quarter of Paris) with a wholly un- 
offended eye. So this image is a product of 
one of the “‘Revolutionary Black Gang,’’ we 
repeat in wonderment, one of the ‘Men of 
the Rebellion,’’ as Glackens and his friends 
were called! 

These wretched men, we are told, chose 
the everyday urban scene for the sake of its 
unposed naturalness, its unidealized reality. 
It all started in Philadelphia before the end of 
the last century, with the teaching of Thomas 
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Eakins, the romantic realist, and with his 
chief pupil, Anshutz. Out of their influence 
came Henri, Luks, Sloan, Shinn, and Glack- 
ens, who were later joined in New York by 
Arthur B. Davies, Lawson, and Prendergast. 
They were as equally opposed to the virtuoso 
showmanship of such leading American 
painters as Sargent and Chase as they were 
to the pretty charms and half-hidden lubrici- 
ties of the French school of Bougereau and 
Cabanel. Like all good artists in revolt, their 
chief hope was to discover themselves as 
individuals and to find uncontaminated 
modes to declare what they had found. 

It is curious to notice that two years after 
Glackens’ second visit to Paris (1906), Alfred 
Maurer, another American painter, discovered 
his salvation in the vanguard of a still newer 
Parisian movement. Maurer, as a follower of 
Chase, had already made a conventional 
mark in the world and might have been ex- 
pected to accept a future as one of America’s 
most polished academicians. In 1901 (five 
years before Glackens’ Honorable Mention), 
Maurer had won Carnegie Institute's coveted 
First Prize of $1,500, as well as a Gold Medal. 
This picture, entitled An Arrangement, showed 
his remarkable proficiency in the school of 
Sargent and Chase. But this was not to 
prove a final satisfaction to him, however 
much it may have pleased his famous father, 
who had been a leading artist for the firm of 
Currier and Ives. 

By 1908 Alfred Maurer had declared him- 
self deeply fascinated by the revolutionary 
work of Matisse and was already a Fauve. 
Later he was to embrace the approach of the 
cubists, within whose orbit he came to 
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develop the major work of his life. But at 
the date of the Armory Show (1913) and for 
several years thereafter, Maurer concerned 
himself with Fauve color. The Carnegie In- 
stitute’s Department of Fine Arts has recently 
been the fortunate recipient of one of these 
earlier works of his Fauve period, a fine land- 
scape of 1916 (?) which has been given by 
Mrs. Bertha Schaefer of the Bertha Schaefer 
Gallery of New York. When the Forum Ex- 
HIBITION OF MopERN AMERICAN 
was arranged at the Anderson Galleries in 
New York in 1916, Alfred Maurer himself 
wrote an explanatory note in which the 
dominant Fauve viewpoint is well presented. 

““My main concern in painting is the 
beautiful arrangement of color values—that 
is, harmonized masses of pigment, more or 
less pure. 

‘For this reason, it is impossible to present 
an exact transcription of nature, for the color 
masses in nature are broken up by many 
minute color notes which tend to eliminate 


SNYDER’S HOLLOW, 1870 sy Jasper Hotman LAwMAN 
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the mass effect. Consequently, I often use the 
dominating color in a natural object, and 
ignore the minor notes. By this process 
natural effect is retained, and at the same time 
the picture becomes a color entirely divorced 
from mere representation. . . .”’ 

Herein is echoed Whistler’s historic in- 
sistence that his pictures must all be read as 
arrangements in color tones, as well as 
Gauguin’s postimpressionist platform, trans- 
mitted by Maurice Denis, who in 1895 suc- 
cinctly declared that ‘‘a picture before being 
a representation of nature or a vision is a 
plane surface covered with colors arranged in 
a certain order.”’ 

Of American painters in Paris at this time, 
Stanton Macdonald-Wright may be less well 
known to his own countrymen than to Euro- 
peans. The historians of non-objective art list 
him among their earliest trophies, although 
such facts may have begun to lose some of 
their interest in recent years. Roughly twenty 
years younger than Glackens and Maurer, 


S. Macdonald-Wright, in close association 
with his friend, Morgan Russell, found his 
esthetic program in the cubist approach. 
But, like Robert Delaunay, who developed an 
independent program and a splinter group 
known as Orphists, so S. Macdonald-Wright 
championed his own new ideas and launched 
Synchromism, another branch of cubism. 
In the 1916 catalogue above mentioned, he 
made his intentions clear to Americans who 
on this occasion were given a chance to see 
works just precedent to Sunrise Synchromy in 
Violet, a painting of 1918, now in the posses- 
sion of the Carnegie Institute. 

‘I strive to divest my art of all anecdote 
and illustration and to purify it to the point 
where the emotions of the spectator will be 
wholly esthetic, as in listening to good music. 

“Since plastic form is the basis of all en- 
during art, and since the creation of intense 
form is impossible without color, I first de- 
termined, by years of color experimentation, 
the relative spacial relations of the entire 
color gamut.”’ 

Synchromism, like Orphism, attacked the 
monochromatic purity of the earlier phases 
of cubism. As its name (meaning painting 
‘“with color’’) implies, S. Macdonald-Wright 
was concerned with producing a tonalistic art 
corresponding to polyphonic music. “‘By the 
word Synchromism,"’ he explained in the cata- 
logue of the first exhibition in 1913 at the 
Bernheim-Jeune Gallery in Paris, “‘we do not 
pretend to designate a school of painting. We 
only wish to adopt a name that would be ours: 
so that we could perhaps escape the boredom 
of seeing the Classifiers enroll us under a 
label that does not correspond to our tend- 
ency.”’ 

Like many another American artist before 
and since, S. Macdonald-Wright discovered 
himself in direct and exciting contact with 
European thought and practice. Perhaps the 
theoretical side of art may be understood to 





have been a harmful indulgence with him. 
Yet the earlier achievements of his hand re- 
main to remind us, as does his current work, 
that he may finally rank as one of the most 
monumental and poetic American painters of 
this time. 

S. Macdonald-Wright had spent eight years 
in Paris. Alfred Maurer was there for a matter 
of ten. But other American artists, especially 
earlier ones, have felt fortunate to visit this 
creative center of the western world for even 
as long as a year. Indeed it may be a matter 
of wonder to all of us how such a nineteenth- 
century American painter as Jasper Lawman 
absorbed what he did from so brief an ex- 
posure. One has only to look at our newly 
acquired canvas, Snyder's Hollow, 1870, to 
realize that its author has studied in Paris; 
but it would be difficult to guess that it was 
for no more than a year. 

Jasper Lawman, though properly regarded 
as a Pittsburgh artist, was actually born in 
Xenia, Ohio. After a youthful painting career 
in Cincinnati, he appeared in Pittsburgh in 
the early 1840's and here earned his living as 
a scene painter for General Porter of the Old 
Drury theater. Already when hardly more 
than a boy his precocity with the brush 
nearly won him a trip to Europe, and finally 
by this thirty-fourth year (1859) he under- 
took the adventure. After studying portrai- 
-ture with Thomas Couture, the famous pupil 
of Gros, he returned to Pittsburgh, where he 
became a leading portraitist in our com- 
munity. If everyone in Pittsburgh was once 
said to have a Lawman, undoubtedly these 
were mostly likenesses of themselves and not 
interpretations of the country around them. 

How inept, crude, and provincial Law- 
man's early work must have seemed to him- 
self after his European visit. And on his re- 
turn to his frontier home, how thwarted he 
must have felt to be condemned to portraiture 
for the rest of his life. It is true that as a trade, 





likeness-taking would support him and his 
family; but surely it would seldom satisfy his 
longing to express such poetry as he lovingly 
offers us in the beautiful autumnal scene of 
Snyder’s Hollow. There is no traceable place, 
to the best of our knowledge, called Snyder's 
Hollow, nor is the picture dated on its face. 
Perhaps we may some day be able to place it 
precisely. But in the meantime we can relish 
a work of a man who, given his chance, 
proudly learned a good year’s lesson from 
one of the world’s best teachers, and who 
knew himself to belong to a noble lineage of 
artists. Through Jasper Lawman, Pittsburgh 
art took rich advantage of a European tradi- 
tion of painting. But no one in his wildest 
moment would imagine that Snyder's Hollow 
was painted by a foreigner. Both in subject 
and spirit it is as American as a sad mountain 
song—an Allegheny ballad. 


FOR A PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 

(Continued from page 192) 
tection.’ A Prohibition token of 1888 pro- 
claims ‘‘For God, for home and native land, 
the saloon must go.’’ Winfield Scott Hancock, 
who opposed Garfield, inspired *‘A combina- 
tion and a form indeed where every god did 
seem to set his seal to give the world as- 
surance of a man."’ And as a final example, 
‘A halo shines as bright as day around the 
head of Henry Clay.’’ Regardless of issues or 
candidates, 1956 seems unlikely to produce 
their equal. 

And so, here in capsule form, is a panorama 
of American politics and parties—Democrats, 
Whigs, Republicans, Know-Nothings, Social- 
ists, and Prohibitionists—and their nominees 
for our highest office. Many have sought that 
office, but every one, winner or loser, was 
insistently proclaimed ‘“The People’s Choice.” 
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But I found my real treasure-trove in Fer- Agassiz Fuertes: his life briefly told and his 





BIRD ARTIST EXTRAORDINARY 


IKE many other nature-loving children of 
my generation, I was brought up on the 
works of Thornton W. Burgess, particularly 
his Burgess Animal Book and Bird Book for 
Children. With the hero, Peter Cottontail, I 
absorbed vicariously a great deal of nature 
lore, anthropomorphically written but au- 
thentic in detail. The colored illustrations in 
these two books were so true to life, so 
intimately alive, that at first I naively be- 
lieved them to be colored photographs. Later 
came the awed realization that the signature 
or initials in the corner of each plate implied 
that these amazing pictures were not the 
result of light striking film through a lens, 
but were the creations of a man, a human 
being like myself. But not, alas, a living man. 
I had hardly learned the name of Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes when I read his obituary in 
an old issue of Natural History and learned 
that he had been killed in a railroad crossing 
accident in 1927, just after my fifth birthday. 
I can remember to this day the shock I felt 
at this discovery. The shock, of course, wore 
off, but it has been replaced by an ever in- 
creasing feeling of chronological injustice; it 
was most unfair of the Fates to let our two 
lives overlap by so very little. 

At first, of course, it was my interest in 
bird art that drew me to Fuertes. I knew 
little of his life; in fact, I’m not sure that I 
knew, in my teens, where Fuertes had lived. 
In this respect I differed from the late Living- 
ston Farrand, the fourth president of Cornell 
University. Until 1921, when he assumed 
office, Dr. Farrand by his own admission 
knew only two things about Ithaca, New 
York: that it was the site of Cornell, and that 
it was the home of Louis Fuertes. 

When I arrived in Ithaca as a Cornell 
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LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES WITH HIS 
FAVORITE BIRD, A PEREGRINE FALCON 


freshman, it quickly became apparent to me 
that Fuertes, then dead only twelve years, 
had been one of the most beloved figures not 
only at the University but among the towns- 
people. A charming wooded section of 
Ithaca’s Stewart Park, at the head of Cayuga 
Lake, has been set aside as the Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes Bird Sanctuary. A small fenced 
pond in the park is approached through an 
attractive memorial gateway, the stone 
pillars of which bear a bronze plaque indi- 
cating that this waterfowl sanctuary, too, 
has been established in Fuertes’ memory. 
Most of the old Ithaca homes display one or 
more original Fuertes paintings. Two huge 
watercolors, life-sized portraits of the Ameri- 
can merganser and the white gyrfalcon, hang 
in one of the conference rooms in Willard 
Straight Hall, the Cornell student-union 
building. 








But I found my real treasure-trove in Fer- 
now Hall, the home of the world-famous 
Laboratory of Ornithology. The room that 
served as ornithological library was also a 
Fuertes Memorial Room, with paintings by 
Fuertes or photographs of him on all four 
walls. On the tops of the bookshelves were 
bird specimens he had mounted; many of the 
library books bore his distinctive peregrine 
falcon bookplate; in a glass-topped case were 
several of his sketch pads; and in a file 
cabinet in a corner was a great mass of his 
correspondence, college lecture notes, more 
sketch pads, photographs, and so on. I 
basked in this great abundance of Fuertesiana, 
though as a somewhat timid undergraduate 
I couldn’t bring myself to open the case and 
look through the precious sketchbooks. 

When I returned to Cornell as a graduate 
student after the war, I was issued a key to 
the Fuertes Library. This presented a tempta- 
tion I made no effort at all to resist. To this 
day I am sure that Elsa Allen, the ornitho- 
logy librarian, has no idea of the number of 
nights I spent in Fernow Hall reading every 
scrap of correspondence, studying printers’ 
proofs corrected in Fuertes’ handwriting, 
slowly turning the pages of sketch pads, and 
time and again cursing that railroad train in 
Unadilla which snuffed out Fuertes’ genius 
in 1927. 

About 1950, through a common interest in 
folk-dancing, I made the acquaintance of 
Mary Boynton, the wife of a professor of 
pomology in the College of Agriculture. 
Mary is such a delightful person in her own 
right that I was able to control the over- 
whelming awe I felt when I learned that her 
maiden name had been Fuertes; that she is, 
in fact, Louis Fuertes’ daughter. I also learned 
that she was engaged in editing her father’s 
letters and writing his biography. I have 
waited for six years for the book. It has now 
appeared and it was worth waiting for (Louis 


to rank the work of bird artists although in- 





Agassiz Fuertes: his life briefly told and his 
correspondence edited by Mary Fuertes Boyn- 
ton. Oxford University Press, New York, 
1956. xviiit+316 pp., 17 plates. $7.50). 
Louis Fuertes wrote surprisingly little for 
publication, either in the scientific journals 
or in the popular magazines. Although some 
of this material, particularly his ‘‘Impres- 
sions of the Voices of Tropical Birds’’ (Smith- 
sonian Institution Annual Report for 1915, pages 
299-323), is delightfully written, the reader 
gains comparatively little insight into Fuertes 
as a person from his published works. In his 
daughter’s book, however, he lives again— 
as student, bird-painter, explorer, teacher, 
husband, father, scientist, poet, humorist, 


musician, and utterly captivating person- 


ality; and most of this in his own words, in 
excerpts from his letters and reports covering 
a span of thirty years. Interspersed are se- 
lected letters to Fuertes and about Fuertes, 
the whole deftly and unobtrusively woven 
together with Mary Boynton’s own charming 
prose. 

I found myself completely carried away by 
this man’s personality; speaking for myself 
alone, and knowing my own tastes, abilities, 
interests, desires, and prejudices, I felt that 
no human being could more perfectly combine 
the attributes I admire most than did Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes. Yet he died when I was five 
years old! That he had this tremendous 
appeal for his contemporaries as well is 
illustrated by a sentence in a memorial ad- 
dress by Walter King Stone: “I never thought 
I was Louis’ best friend, but he was mine.” 

Up to this point I have said little about 
Fuertes’ painting, except that I knew of him 





Dr. Parkes is associate curator of birds at Carnegie 
Museum. He received his doctorate from Cornell Uni- 
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as an artist long before I knew anything of 
his life. It is time now for an evaluation of 
his position in the relatively specialized field 
of bird art, and this can be done very simply. 
To use the words 
of Arthur A. Allen 
in his foreword to 
Mrs. Boynton’s 
book, Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes was ‘‘the 
greatest artist of 
wild-bird portraits 
that has ever lived.”’ 
There are no quali- 
fying words in that 
sentence, nor do I 
intend to add any. 
There were none 
greater before; there 
have been none 
greater since. 
Fuertes had an in- 
sight into the very 
personality ofa 
bird, and the ability 
to portray that 
personality, that 
has been granted to 
no other human being. 

Many of the evaluations of the work of 
Fuertes and of other modern bird artists pub- 
lished in recent years insist on dragging in 
the name of Audubon. Any but the most 
illiterate of persons can identify Audubon; 
all too few know the name of Louis Fuertes. 
Actually the evolution of the name Audubon 
into a household word, supposedly symboliz- 
ing the ultimate in ornithological artistry, 
was the worst thing that ever happened to 
the cause of good bird art in America. The 
American public has become a race of 
Audubon-worshipers. 

Audubon was a great bird artist in the 
sense that Lindbergh was a great aviator in 
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PRAIRIE FALCON (Falco mexicanus) spy FUERTES 
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1927; he was a pioneer, he accomplished an 
unprecedented feat, and he did it all by him- 
self. Just as there are thousands of pilots today 
who could duplicate Lindbergh's flight by 
taking advantage of 
modern training and 
equipment, so there 
are at the present 
time college stu- 
dents who can paint 
birds more accu- 
rately and more 
convincingly than 
could Audubon at 
his best. We still 
revere the name of 
Lindbergh; but do 
we claim that we 
have had no pilots 
since? 

Yet listen to two 
quotations from a 
recent book that 
has received favor- 
able reviews: “It 
is doubtful that 
[Audubon’s] achieve- 
ment has been 
matched since, although it has been ap- 
proached in Britain by John Gould and his 
associates, and in the United States by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes.’” ‘‘{[Audubon is] the only 
great bird artist yet to appear in the western 
world.’’ (From Birds and Men, by Robert 
Henry Welker. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1955, pp. 72 and 89). 

Such statements are, I submit, pompous 
poppycock. The Audubon legend has been 
perpetuated in the last couple of decades by 
publishers of reprint editions of his plates, 
by interior decorators struck by the ad- 
mittedly handsome effect of a well-framed 
Audubon print over the mantelpiece, and by 
art critics and reviewers who do not hesitate 











to rank the work of bird artists although in- 
competent to distinguish a raven from a 
goose. It is said that to a Chinese, all Occi- 
dentals look alike. Should we, then, submit 
portraits of our friends to a Chinese art critic 
for an opinion as to whether the portraitist 
has been successful? 

Audubon is known to us almost entirely 
through one set of plates, the monumental 
Birds of America. Louis Agassiz Fuertes, on 
the other hand, was as versatile as he was 
gifted. I have seen examples of his work in 
virtually every medium, from thirty-second 
pencil-sketches to mural-sized oils. Those 
who claim that Fuertes’ abilities were limited 
to those of an illustrator, a painter of ‘‘maps’’ 
of a bird’s plumage for identification pur- 
poses, are basing their judgment entirely on 
the book and magazine illustrations that ad- 
mittedly comprise a large portion of Fuertes’ 
output. This was a simple bread-and-butter 
proposition, and Fuertes himself sometimes 
complained of the economic necessity of doing 
such work. But when he was able to devote 
himself to an individual painting, of a subject 
of his own choosing, he reached heights of 
bird portraiture that later bird artists have 
been seeking, unsuccessfully, ever since. 

The Fuertes painting in the accompanying 
illustration has never before been reproduced. 
It was photographed through the courtesy 
of A. A. Allen, with the kind permission of 
John P. Young of Ithaca, who recently do- 
nated it to the Fuertes collection at Cornell. 
This painting has many historical associa- 
tions with Fuertes’ life. It was at the Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania, home of John 
Young's parents that Louis Fuertes met and 
courted Madge Sumner, whom he married in 
1904. The painting illustrated here was com- 
missioned by Young as a wedding present 
for his own wife in 1905, the first such com- 
mission Fuertes ever received. A letter from 
Fuertes to Young, dated November 8, 1905, 
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described this painting as follows: 

‘I have about finished your picture, and I 
hope the subject is one that will please you. 
It is a prairie falcon (Falco mexicanus) that I 
got two summers ago on the concretion is- 
land in Pyramid Lake, Nevada... .It is in 
the heart of the Pahiute reservation, in 
western Nevada, and the Mts. in the dis- 
tance are the Sierra Nevada about opposite 
Eldorado County, Cal., near Truckee... . 

“I want to take it with me, if you are 
willing, to New York, to exhibit at the Am. 
Ornithologists’ Union Congress next week, 
as it is pictorially my most successful effort 
‘up till yet.” I have done it in a very high key, 
and if you can give it a place in a full strong 
light you will be best pleased with the re- 
sult, as I have tried to give it the full clarity 
and brilliancy of the desert sunshine, and it 
needs a good light to bring this out.” 

There were to be many more ‘‘successful 
efforts’’ in the following twenty-two years. 
Fuertes was able to take part in expeditions 
to many parts of the United States, to Alaska, 
the Bahamas, the Magdalen Islands, Mexico, 
Colombia, and finally, just before his death, 
to Abyssinia. His African field studies, some 
of which have been reproduced and pub- 
lished by the Chicago Natural History Mu- 
eum, are generally regarded as his finest 
work, and are a tantalizing indication of 
what the world lost with the untimely death, 
at the age of fifty-three, of Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes. 


SOCIETY LECTURE SERIES 


EvotgeEs of “A World of Action and 

Color’’ are reminded to watch for a full 
listing of the Institute’s popular color-film 
series in the September CaRNEGIE MaGAZzINE. 
A listing of the 1956-57 program also will 
be mailed with renewal reminders to Car- 
negie Institute Society members in September. 
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THE PITTSBURGH WEED 


STRANGE plant, which for our region was 

first noticed around the Court House in 

the 1870's, soon became a troublesome weed of 

flower beds and gardens and came to be known 
locally as the Pittsburgh Weed. 

This bit of history was told me by Judge 
John D. Shafer, who at the time of his death 
in 1926 was vice-president of the Institute's 
board of trustees, a member of the Museum 
Committee, and, in addition, a competent 
amateur botanist. 

Galinsoga ciliata is a native of tropical 
America sometimes known as the Peruvian 
Daisy, even though its flower heads are only 
a quarter of an inch wide. Although native 
to the tropics, it is able to thrive in our 
region because of its very short growing 
season. The plant can sprout from seed, 
flower, and produce seeds in but five or six 
weeks in our summer season. For this reason 
it is now generally known as Quick Weed; it 
takes a nimble gardener to keep up with it. 
Perhaps the hungry peoples of southeast Asia 
have the answer—they eat the young plants 
as greens. 

The plant was first noted in the United 
States by the erratic but highly talented 
Rafinesque, who found it in Bartram’s famous 
garden in Philadelphia in 1836. Gray’s com- 
prehensive manual of botany (1848) did not 
include it, nor did Wood’s manual, which 
appeared the same year. Gray’s revised man- 
ual (1857) noted it as found in Philadelphia, 
New York, and Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
while his 1877 edition noted it as ‘‘spreading 
from year to year.’’ It was first seen in Chicago 
in 1886, in Missouri in 1902, but in Indiana, 
Deam's very thorough field work did not 
reveal it until 1911. It was reported for Maine 
as a noteworthy extension of range in 1902. 
It has appeared around Los Angeles, being 
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GALINSOGA CILIATA 
(Enlarged twice natural size ) 


evidently an introduction from Mexico. 

Each flower head of Galinsoga is a well 
organized seed factory. The five outer ray 
flowers produce no pollen, but form the con- 
spicuous, white, three-toothed corollas, 
which function as the advertising depart- 
ment. Insects thereby attracted gather the 
pollen and nectar provided by the smaller, 
yellow, disk flowers, meanwhile insuring 
better pollination and a more certain seed 
crop. 

Moreover, each flower in the flower head 
limits itself to the production of only one 
seed, which is thus much more likely to be 
good. Even a moderate-sized plant may pro- 
duce as many as three hundred seeds. It is no 
wonder that in some places the Pittsburgh 
Weed is known as the Garden Pest. 

—O. E. JENNINGS 











The role of the trivet in today’s kitchen is primarily one of 
decoration. Sometimes the three-legged metal stand is brought to 
the table to hold a steaming casserole, but most often it merely 
provides an “early American” note on wall or counter. 


When our country was young, and the homemaker cooked in 
a cavernous fireplace, the trivet was in daily use. Placed in the 
coals, it provided an elevated stand for skillet, kettle or roasting 
pan. On the serving board, it offered protection from hot food 
containers. 


Trivets came into general use in America in the late seventeenth 
century. Made by the man of the house or by the local blacksmith, 
the early trivets were simply rings of wrought iron or brass set 
on three iron legs and equipped with handles long enough to 
prevent burnt fingers. 


Before long, trivets became quite decorative. Interlaced circles, 
honeycombs, and compass designs were followed by stars, hearts 
and flowers. By 1850, wrought iron was replaced by cast iron, and 
designs became more elaborate and naturalistic. Bunches of grapes, 
cherubs, love birds, lodge symbols and patriotic emblems were 
favorite motifs; and in many a fireplace stood a three-legged horse- 
shoe with the warm wish, “Good luck to all who use this stand.” 


A major role in today's 
kitchen is filled by processed 
foods like the 57 Varieties. 
Not only do they save time 
and money, but they offer 
the ultimate in fine flavor. 










Nineteenth Century Trivet 
National Gallery of Art 
Index of American Design 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY \67] 








UNITED STATES STEEL’S CENTRAL LIBRARY ON SEVENTEENTH FLOOR OF THE NEW SKYSCRAPER 


PITTSBURGH'S SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


ee kaleidoscope of the modern library 
world of Pittsburgh is a scintillating re- 
flection of the pulsating life of a city which, 
like its topography, is changeless yet ever 
changing in its moods. 

The rock of Andrew Carnegie’s philosophy 
is the firm foundation for present-day library 
work, whether the collection consist pri- 
marily of books, or of clippings, reprints, and 
journals. Lest we forget: ‘There is no human 
organization so powerful for good, there is no 
benefit that can be bestowed upon a com- 
munity so great, as that which places within 
reach of all, the treasures of the world that 
are stored up in books.” 

Whatever the form of the keys one uses to 
unlock the treasure chest, whether card cata- 
logues or punch cards, whether information 
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JULIA L. STANILAND 


files or Uniterm, whether an abstract service 
or a composite, commercial, journal index; 
it is the librarian’s raison d’étre that a par- 
ticular treasure shall be available for the 
proper person, at the proper time, in the 
proper place. 

Everyone knows about public and school 
libraries, but knowledge of special libraries 
is not so widespread. There are many defini- 
tions for them, but the one used locally for a 
long time is that coined by Esther Fawcett, 
fine arts librarian at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, for her lectures to the students 
of Carnegie Library School. It reads: “‘A 
special library is a treasure-trove limited pri- 
marily to a few special subjects serving a 
limited clientele; or, a rather general treasure- 
trove administered in a special way for a 
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particular clientele. A librarian, whether 
working in a general or a special field, is 
trained and skilled in both the art and sci- 
ence of finding the treasures himself or guid- 
ing the search of his client. A special li- 
brarian is further trained and skilled in 
finding the treasure for his clientele before 
they need it and before they ask for it.”’ 

The subject interests of Pittsburghers re- 
flected in the kaleidoscope of the library 
world by the number of organized collections 
in each field are: 


The Arts . ll Medicine 18 
Business 16 Newspapers . 3 
College . . § Social Sciences 6 
Engineering 12 Science 29 
Law ae Theology . 2 


Included in these figures and reflecting the 
same pattern are the special libraries of the 
various Carnegie institutions, on which all 
the others lean very heavily for assistance. 
For instance, the Carnegie Museum library, 
founded in 1898, is a veritable diamond mine 
of unusual publications. The others, started 
when the various needs arose, are equally 
vital: 

Carnecié Liprary or PittspurGu (1895): 
1897 Technology Department 
1901 Carnegie Library School 
1924 Business Branch (Frick Building) 
1928 Pennsylvania Room 
1930 Art Division 
1938 
CaRNEGIE 
1913 
1920 
1936 
1938 
1943 
1952 

Historically, the oldest special libraries— 
together with the public libraries—have been 
started, developed, and redeveloped by dona- 
tions from hundreds of book-loving Pitts- 
burghers into majestic “‘hills from whence 
cometh ever-present help’’ in ferreting out 


Music Division 

INsTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY: 

Fine Arts 

General Library 

Science 

Engineering 

Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
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the treasures of their specialties for the newer 
and smaller members of the field: 


1787 
1794 
1825 
1829 
1865 
1867 
1869 
1878 
1879 
1880 


University of Pittsburgh 

Zenia Theological Seminary 

Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 

Western Theological Seminary 

Allegheny Observatory 

Allegheny Law Library 

Chatham College 

University of Pittsburgh School of Pharmacy 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
Engineers Society of Western Pennsylvania 
(This library was given in toto in 1942 to the 
Technology Department of Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh) 

University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine 
Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny 
Pittsburgh Academy of Medicine 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 

University of Pittsburgh School of Dentistry 


1886 
1890 
1892 
1895 
1896 


Many of these may be characterized by a 
quotation from an unpublished Historical 
Account of the Development of the School of 
Medicine Library of the University of Pittsburgh: 
‘In the School Announcements for 1901 men- 
tion is made of a reading room and library in 
the old building on Brereton Avenue, but for 
the most part the early catalogues refer to 
the value and proximity of Carnegie Library 
and the collection of the Pittsburgh Aca- 
demy of Medicine. In this early period the 
personal collections of the professors served as 
reference material.” 

This procedure applies equally to the 
growth and development of company and 
organizational libraries of today, for depart- 
ment heads automatically requisition the im- 
portant literature of their fields. In the words 
of Jolan Fertig, librarian of Westinghouse 





Mrs. Staniland, who is active in the Special Libraries 
Association, is on the staff of the Technology Department 
of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. For sixteen years she 
served in various libraries at the University of Pitts- 
burgh—the main library, art, medicine, science and 
technology—and for nine years was with Hagan Chemi- 
cals and Controls Corporation. 
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THE BUSY TECHNOLOGY DEPARTMENT OF CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH, 
OLDEST AND LARGEST TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC COLLECTION IN THIS AREA 


Electric Corporation Research Laboratory: 
“The possession of a... library and the 
information facilities that it produces on a 
moment's notice (or, after several weeks of 
search, depending on the nature of the 
inquiry) is of real economic benefit. The most 
expensive thing in the world is ignorance— 
not knowing what other people in the same 
field are doing. . . . Before embarking on any 
new project the research scientist has to make 
a complete survey of the . . . literature to be 
able to start his investigations where others 
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have left off. Many instances can be cited 
when work was duplicated at large expense 
because of insufficient reading of the... 
literature.”’ 

Dovetailing with the establishment of the 
libraries of the Carnegie plan, the present, 
flourishing, special libraries, started in the 
first two decades of the century, are strong 
evidence that Pittsburgh scientists and in- 
dustrialists early learned the truth of Dr. 
Fertig’s words, although they were not 
spoken until 1948: 











THE BEGINNINGS OF OUR 
BRIGHT NEW WORLD 


When did man first discover that the reds and blues and yellows and greens 
in the world around him could be dug from the earth and with a few strokes of 
his hand be used to make his world brighter and more cheerful. 


le aT a rr rr a a a as = Le le: lee 


On the walls of caves in France and Spain drawings have been found of animals 
long since vanished from the earth. Over 50,000 years ago, they had been painted. 

Whether the cavemen painted to beautify or to record their achievements, 
we do not know. But nonetheless, they discovered that wonderful art of color 
which down through the ages has added so much to the joy of living. 

Today the use of color as prescribed in Pittsburgh Plate’s famous Color 
Dynamics system is the epitome in decoration aimed at making the places in 
which we live and work more beautiful and efficient. 
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1902 Fisher Scientific Company 

1902 H. J. Heinz Quality Control Department 

1906 Tuberculosis League 

1912 United States Bureau of Mines, Central Ex- 
periment Station 

1913 Mellon Institute for Industrial Research 

1916 Morris Knowles, Inc. 


1917 Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Research 
Laboratory 


1918 University of Pittsburgh, Research Bureau for 
Retail Training 


1919 Aluminum Company of America Research 
Laboratory 

While collecting material in this manner 
might be considered by some as needless 
duplication of literature in the larger, older, 
more formal libraries, actually, according to 
Marion Hatch, now librarian of Region 5 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, it is 
wise economy. For ‘the research person often 
cannot leave his desk or laboratory to travel 
to the large library, since he may be con- 
ducting an experiment requiring his constant 
attention and continuous reference to the 
literature in question. Reference literature 
cannot be withdrawn from the public library, 
nor can a public or university library or other 
organization be expected to cover special 
needs of an outside unit. Such printed infor- 
mation, highly specialized and often confi- 
dential, must form the nucleus of the special 
library's information.” 

To “‘find the treasure for his clientele be- 
fore they need it and before they ask for it,”’ 
the special librarian must know the advance 
plans of the organization of which he is a 
part, the various individuals and their phases 
of the problems, as well as other activities of 
the unit. In some cases correspondence files, 
patent collections, research reports, and slides 
are a part of the resources of the library and 
are thereby closely correlated with the 
printed word. 

As the mail arrives, the librarian closely 
inspects journals, house organs, trade cata- 
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logues, and organization announcements for 
new data and suggestions of developments 
that will affect the activity of his colleagues 
and eventually the progress of the organiza- 
tion. When a particularly valuable treasure 
is located, the librarian either telephones the 
interested person immediately, sends the item 
to him by special messenger, includes it in 
the weekly abstract service compiled for 
members of the firm, or puts a note in the 
information files for ready reference later. 

Just as the Pony Express riders said, ‘‘The 
mail must go through’’; as the theater pro- 
fession says, ““The show must go on’’; so 
Pittsburgh special librarians say, ‘“Those im- 
portant questions must be answered regard- 
less of their difficulty—we will help each 
other.” 

In 1922, fifteen special librarians joined to- 
gether to form the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh, which later became the 
Pittsburgh Chapter of the now international 
Special Libraries Association. It has been the 
wise teachings and daily examples of co- 
operation and service to their own clientele 
as well as with each other that have set the 
pattern for the dynamic spirit of cooperation 
that so permeates the local library world 
today. 

One of the first things the new local 
organization did ‘‘to help each other’’ was 
the publication in 1926 of the Union List of 
Periodicals in Some of the Special Libraries in 
Pittsburgh under the editorship of Mary 
Lynch, librarian of the Pittsburgh Academy 
of Medicine. The second edition appeared 
eight years later, with twenty-three libraries 
contributing their lists of journals. The third 
edition, begun in 1939, has not yet been pub- 
lished, but information about the journal 
files of fifty-one libraries is available by 
telephone or in person from the Technology 
Department of Carnegie Library: of Pitts- 
burgh. This is the biggest, single, long-range 
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project resulting from Pittsburgh librarians’ 
spirit of cooperation. 

The lectures on library administration 
given by the Chapter’s own leaders for one of 
their early annual Education Courses were 
mimeographed and supplied to libraries all 
over the world. Later they formed the 
nucleus for a volume published by the Asso- 
ciation, Technical Libraries: Their Organization 
and Management, edited by Lucille Jackson, a 
speaker for the course and then librarian for 
the Vanadium Corporation at Bridgeville. 

Members of the local Chapter also have a 
long history and tradition of active participa- 
tion in the affairs of the international group, 
which is holding its forty-seventh annual 
convention in Pittsburgh this month. To give 
an account of even a portion of them is beyond 
the scope of this article. 

Today there are eighty-five special li- 
braries within the city limits, in addition to 
fourteen public-library branches and many 
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high-school libraries. In the county outside 
the city there are twenty-seven public li- 
braries and twenty special libraries. Of the 
eighty-five in the city, thirty-five are within 
a mile’s radius of the Point; forty-nine are 
within a two-mile radius of the central Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. 

The strategic position of the important 
Business Branch of Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh in the Golden Triangle, the central 
location of the main building of the system, 
as well as the concurrent establishment of its 
other special libraries, are cogent factors in 
the local treasure-trove of knowledge en- 
visioned by Andrew Carnegie. Add to this 
the fact that the work for the Technical Book 
Review Index and the annual Review of Iron 
and Steel Literature, both internationally used 
reference works, stems from the world-famous 
Technology Department, and here is a vibrant 
library world of which Pittsburghers are 
justifiably proud. 








WILLIAM B. McFALL, President 
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A group of members banded 
together in the oil fields of 
Oklahoma and built this 
simple and beautiful 
church. The 12 delicate 
trusses are made from steel 
drill pipe and line pipe. 
The church seats 300, and 
it cost only $20,000. 
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ART AND NATURE BOOKSHELF 


INDIANS OF THE PLAINS 
Anthropological Handbook No. 1 
By Rosgrt H. Lowie 


American Museum of Natural History 

and McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1955 
222 pages, 105 illustrations ($4.75) 

Carnegie Library no. 970.1 L96 


HEN asked to describe the American 

Indian and his way of life, a group of 
school children recently mentioned such 
things as: tipis, warriors in buckskin gar- 
ments wearing trailing feather war bonnets, 
spotted ponies, scalping, Sitting Bull and 
other great leaders of the buffalo-hunting 
Indians who once roamed our Great Plains 
area. The tribal names listed were those of 
such familiar groups as the Blackfoot, Chey- 
enne, Crow, and Sioux. 

Romantic fiction, the western movies, and 
more recently television have all helped fix 
the Plains Indian in the public eye as a com- 
mon stereotype, although this is only one 
of many different kinds of American Indian. 
Yet mention of such groups as the Eskimo, 
totem-pole builders of the Northwest Coast, 
Pueblo apartment-house dwellers, Aztecs of 
Mexico, and the Iroquois with their long 
houses does often raise a faint glimmer of 
recognition that these, too, are Indian people, 
although quite different from the Plains 
Indians not only in custom and costume, but 
also in language and even physical type. 

Just as it is important to understand that 
there are many varieties of Indian people who 
lived at any one period of time—and exist 
today as part of our nation—so is it important 
to add the historical dimension to this under- 
standing. Far back in the depths of time are 
not only more examples of this cultural 
variety, but also the roots and early stages of 
the cultures known best from historic period 
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of contact with Europeans and Americans. 

For the past six years one of the most im- 
portant tasks faced by Carnegie Museum's 
program in local archeology has been the 
public-relations problem of pointing up this 
popular misconception or stereotype of the 
Indian and getting across the developing, 
new information about the many kinds of 
Indian groups who lived in the Upper Ohio 
Valley area in both prehistoric and historic 
times. One way to do this, of course, is to 
describe in detail a way of life different from 
that of the Plains Indian stereotype. This is 
what our research in local prehistory has 
enabled us to do both to interested laymen 
and to organized groups of school children. 

Another method has been used by Robert 
H. Lowie in his authoritative, interesting, 
and well-illustrated book on the Plains 
Indian. A description is here made of the 
stereotype itself! This may seem a strange 
tactic, on the surface, but by describing in 
detail the important differences that exist 
among the peoples who roamed the Plains, 
it is apparent that on a national or con- 
tinental scale these differences among Indian 
groups in general are quite significant. 

Dr. Lowie is eminently qualified to write 
this book, having concentrated for many 
years on the study of Plains Indian culture, 
both during his early curatorial work for the 
American Museum of Natural History and 
subsequently as professor of anthropology 
at the University of California. Since this'is a 
museum handbook (the first in a new series) 
it is fitting that both in text and in illustra- 
tion there is an emphasis on material culture. 
The book can profitably be consulted, for 
instance, while viewing museum collections 
and exhibits. Such topics as food and stimu- 
lants, settlements and dwellings, domestic 
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animals and transportation, dress and per- 
sonal decorations, tools and artifacts are 
quite adequately described. 

Material culture is not the total emphasis, 
however, since social organization is ex- 
plored and described at length, as are the 
topics of recreation, art, and supernaturalism. 

The time element in Plains culture is quite 
important, since many of the groups who were 
the typical horse-nomads of the 1850's had a 
hundred or so years earlier been semisedentary 
agriculturalists. Archeological excavations 
have demonstrated this rapid change in basic 
economy, while historic and administrative 
records illuminate the later acculturation 
process of contact with white traders, officials, 
and settlers, which has again transformed the 
nomads into reservation-dwelling farmers. 

Previous general studies of the Plains 
Indians have often considered them as typi- 
fied only by the peak of the horse-nomad 
period. Lowie’s study certainly improves on 
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this rather static, one-dimensional picture in 
his next-to-the-last two chapters. He applies 
the relatively recent archeological knowledge 
of the prehistoric period on the Plains and 
brings us briefly up to date on the accultura- 
tion process that is still at work, integrating 
these proud people into our current national 
society. 

Illustrated with more than a hundred line 
drawings, photographs, and maps, based on 
archeological evidence, historic documents, 
and the personal field experience of its dis- 
tinguished author, Indians of the Plains is 
more than a full account and vivid recreation 
of the life and culture of the Indians of the 
Great Plains. It is an extremely interesting 
and informative guide to the tribes who 
played such an important part in the history 
of our expanding western frontier. 

Laymen and scientists alike will enjoy and 
profit from a reading of this significant book. 

—WittiaM J. Mayer-Oakes 
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Executive Director, Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development. Chairman, Special Building 
Committee. 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company. Museum, Advisory. 


LEONARD S. MUDGE 
Treasurer and Secretary, Stoner-Mudge, Inc. Finance, 
Tech, Museum. 


*WILLIAM R. OLIVER 
Assistant Treasurer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion. Fine Arts, Museum, Library. 


*THOMAS L. ORR 
Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


*GWILYM A. PRICE 
Chairman of the Board and President, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. Tech. 


JAMES C. REA 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


*WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Finance. 


°BENNETT RODGERS 
City Council. Library, Museum. 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 
President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Fine Arts. 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD 
Chairman of the Board, Gulf Oil Corporation. Tech. 


*JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
T. Mellon and Sons. Buildings and Grounds, Museum. 


JOHN C. WARNER 
President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Tech, 
Fine Arts. 


°FREDERIC G. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds, Tech. 


WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 
Music Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United States. 
Advisory, Museum, Pension. 


HONORARY TRUSTEE 


A. L. WOLK 
Judge of the Orphans’ Court of Allegheny County. 








